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history may be tempted to say, how much do we really know of these 
long periods, particularly of those which are so little documented? 

Nevertheless, if the over-skeptical student of documents be disposed 
to apply to Mr. Mathews the latter 's own saying — that the historian 
who enters into metaphysics "has gone to a far country from whose 
bourne he will never return a historian," he will readily concede the 
stimulating effect of this review of the past with outlook towards the 
future, and will greet it as a highly suggestive critique of those mate- 
rialistic philosophies of history which are no more historical, and which 
are certainly far less inspiring. 

St. George L. Sioussat 

Purpose of history. By Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. (New York: 
Columbia university press, 1916. $1.00 net) 

The lectures comprised in this volume constitute an endeavor "to dis- 
cover in what sense the idea of purpose in history is appropriate." It is 
contended that history is pluralistic, having many practically discon- 
nected strands, so that there are in fact as many histories as there are in- 
terests. Historic evolution is presented in Bergsonian fashion as a con- 
tinuous creative process in which surviving elements are temporarily re- 
shaped, but in which there is no unity, direction, beginning, or goal 
except what may be arbitrarily assumed by the acceptance of some lim- 
ited point of view. Historic continuity is, however, emphasized, but the 
danger into which evolutionists fall of confusing continuity with causa- 
tion is clearly pointed out. And a degree of purpose, humanly speaking, 
is admitted in that man in the pursuit of spiritual ends may seek to 
round out to some fulfillment certain traditional tendencies. 

The book is an able presentation of the trend of philosophic thinking 
as applied to the interpretation of history. Its thesis is in contrast, 
however, with the later point of view of the social sciences, which looks 
with more favor on an interpretation of social evolution as a convergence 
toward "one far-off divine event" in the form of the eventual realization 
of social ideals. 

Foreign policy of Woodrow Wilson, 1913-1917. By Edgar E. Robinson, 
assistant professor of American history, Leland Stanford Junior 
university, and Victor J. West, assistant professor of political sci- 
ence, Leland Stanford Junior university. (New York: Macmillan 
company, 1917. 428 p. $2.25 net) 
The aim of the authors of this book has been to present a concise re- 
view of the development of President Wilson's foreign policy from his 
accession to the presidency in 1913 to the entrance of the United States 
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into the great war in 1917. The descriptive matter in the text is supple- 
mented by an appendix which constitutes more than half the volume and 
which contains some ninety documents consisting of addresses delivered 
by President Wilson before congress and before various public and pri- 
vate gatherings; diplomatic notes written by himself or by Mr. Bryan 
or Mr. Lansing; and other papers which relate to the American foreign 
policy. 

The principal questions of foreign policy which have occupied the at- 
tention of President Wilson are those arising out of our relations with 
Mexico in consequence of Huerta's accession to the presidency, with 
Japan on account of California's anti- Japanese land ownership legisla- 
tion, the question of the Panama tolls controversy with Great Britain, 
and the various controversies with Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
precipitated by the outbreak of the European war in 1914. President 
Wilson's policy in dealing with these questions and his views on the 
larger aspects of international politics to which they gave rise are briefly 
analyzed and set forth in intelligible and popular language. Unfor- 
tunately the authors have followed the chronological method of treat- 
ment, in consequence of which we find the president's Mexican policy 
considered in some eight or ten different parts of the book. The effect is 
a little disconcerting to the reader and we think it would have been bet- 
ter to have followed the topical method and treated fully each subject in 
one place without constantly jumping from one question to another 
throughout the book. 

The attitude of approach of the authors is distinctly sympathetic and 
expository rather than critical. They refrain from condemning even the 
Mexican policy of the president, which has been the subject of attack 
from so many quarters. That policy, they assert, merited praise even if 
it did not lead to the immediate restoration of order. "The motives 
which actuated it," Ave are told, "the ends which it tried to achieve, the 
principles which guided it and the means which it used would have been 
precisely the same." They must, therefore, be judged "not primarily 
by the immediate results but with reference to their permanent value to 
serve the desirable permanent purposes they are calculated to serve." 
They point out that in consequence of the democratic party 's having been 
out of power for sixteen years President Wilson in taking office in 1913 
had not only to formulate a foreign policy but to interpret that policy to 
the American people. Mr. Wilson accepted the task with a deep sense 
of responsibility and in expounding the principles of an American policy 
he made a great, if not the greatest, contribution to the preparation of 
America for participation in the world war. With a few justifiable 
exceptions, we are told, his policy was logical and consistent and was 
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characterized by high ideals, the spirit of humanity, a strong faith in 
democracy and a high regard for justice, the equality of nations, and the 
right of peoples everywhere to govern themselves. Not the least sig- 
nificant features of his policy was in boldly cutting loose from the old 
policy of isolation from Europe and advocating the policy of interna- 
tional cooperation through the organization of a league to enforce peace. 

James W. Garner 

Foreign relations of the United States. By Henry Raymond Mussey and 
Stephen Pierce Duggan. [Proceedings of the academy of political 
science in the city of New York, volume VII, numbers 2 and 3] 
(New York: Academy of political science, Columbia university, 
1917. 460 p. $1.50) 

This publication consists of the addresses and discussions delivered at 
the national conference on foreign relations of the United States held at 
Long Beach, New York, May 28 to June 1, 1917, under the auspices of 
the Academy of political science with the cooperation of the American 
society of international law. The object of the conference, as stated in 
the report of the director, "was to create and diffuse what President 
Butler so happily phrased as the ' international mind, ' ' ' since ' ' a proper 
attitude towards the international situation upon the part of the Ameri- 
can people could come only as the result of a campaign of education, for 
it is generally admitted that because of our comparative isolation, even 
intelligent Americans were not properly informed upon the historical, 
political, and economic background of the great war raging in Europe." 

To this end, representatives of the leading newspapers and magazines, 
and societies devoted to the study of international relations, national 
policies, peace, and kindred subjects, were invited to attend. Repre- 
sentatives of various political parties, the leading universities, and sev- 
eral foreign states also participated. 

The speakers were evidently chosen with a view to representing all 
shades of opinion. Besides statesmen as Charles E. Hughes, Simeon E. 
Baldwin, and the diplomatic representatives at Washington of a number 
of states, and authorities on international law and diplomacy as Profes- 
sors John Bassett Moore and George Grafton Wilson, the program con- 
tained such names as Felix Adler, Hamilton Holt, Jane Addams, Oswald 
Garrison Villard, William English Walling, and Frederick C. Howe. 
The program committee clearly felt themselves tied to no propaganda or 
school of thought and as a result the actual diversity of opinion which 
exists on many questions of international relations was well brought out 
in the papers and discussions. Judged by the suggestive ideas developed, 
the stimulating discussion, and the wide publicity given through the 



